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Does Military Preparedness Mean Security? 


Announcer: 
Tonight we welcome you to the 
City of Oakland, California, 


metropolitan center of the East 
Bay area, where we are the guests 


of our regular KGO sponsor, the 


| Sealy Mattress Company and its 


dealers, the management and staff 
of radio station KGO and the 
Oakland Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. Joined together by the 
world’s longest bridge, Oakland 
and San Francisco are growing 
side by side on the shores of San 
Francisco Bay. In fact, it’s the 


fastest growing metropolitan dis- 
“trict since the war. 


The Bay area has not only made 
giant strides in industry but in 
cultural values as well. Berkeley, 
a member of this family of Bay 
area cities, is the home of the 
world’s largest university — the 
University of California. With the 
growing tension in Europe, this 
whole area and its representative 


citizens, who are here tonight in 


the 


Oakland Auditorium, are 


vitally interested in tonight’s topic, 
“Does Military Preparedness Mean 
Security?” Now to preside over 
our discussion in the absence of 
Mr. George V. Denny, Jr., who 
has been ordered by his doctors to 
take a much-needed rest, we are 
fortunate to have as our guest 
moderator, Mr. Stuart Richardson 
Ward, past moderator of San Fran- 
cisco Town Hall, whose outstand- 
ing work as executive secretary of 
the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia has made him one of the 
civic leaders of the West. Mr. 
Ward. (Applause.) 

Moderator Ward: 

Thank you, friends, and good 
evening Americans everywhere. If 
Moderator George V. Denny were 
here, I know he would like to 
tell you how fine it is to be in 
Oakland. George Denny would 
be right, too. This city of Jack 
London’s boyhood, today is a com- 
munity of streamlined factories 
and fine hillside view homes. It 
is not expanding higgledy-piggledy 


but under a long-range master 
plan. 

Tonight the Pacific sun is setting 
over the blinking red airplane 
beacons of the Bay Bridge, over 
the high flung turret of the City 
Hall and the Tribune Tower, over 
Oakland’s new Civic Center Build- 
ings, in the massive auditorium of 
which this Town Meeting has 
assembled. 

We deliberately sketch this fine, 
typical American city of peace, the 
human values of which each one 
of us wants to preserve. To any 
city, tonight’s topic, “Does Mili- 
tary Preparedness Mean Security?” 
is tough and challenging. President 
Theodore Roosevelt maintained 
our real problems are not how to 
tell black from white, but how to 
tell between the different shades 
of gray. 

Town Meeting focuses tonight 
on such problems—problems which 
you've all been thinking about as 
you read Berlin news dispatches, 
problems on which our three 
speakers of tonight, Mr. Carey 
McWilliams, Mrs. Vera Micheles 
Dean, and Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner disagree. 

What do they mean by national 
security anyhow? 

If we can achieve a real security, 
should our President and Congress 
provide anything less? 

In the face of a major crisis, can 
the United Nations act effectively? 

In today’s world picture do our 
guests believe there is time to as- 


sure our national security by othe} 
than our own military might? ||} 

Now, we'll hear from our open), 
ing speaker who is Mr. Carey 
McWilliams, West Coast editor oll 
The Nation and a_ well-knowsij) 
writer whose latest book is, Masil| 
for Privilege. 

Later, we're to hear from any} 
other man, Admiral Richmon¢{, 
Kelly Turner, who may be 4 
brother of Mr. McWilliam} 
“under the skin,’ but is perhap| 
a bit more likely to be interested} 
in “navies in the field.” But first} 
let us hear Mr. Carey McWilliams} 
(Applause.) || 


Mr. McWilliams: if 

Although Admiral Turner willl) 
disagree violently and Mrs. Dear} 
will politely demur, I believe thai 
security cannot be achieved byj 
military preparedness, first, because 
modern technology has reduced the 
concepts of security and defense taj) 
the point of absurdity. Absoluté|| 
preparedness is a myth and relat) 
tive preparedness is no guarante¢|) 
of security. 

Today, we are told that the 
best defense is a quick and mur} 
derous offensive. But even if we 
prepared for and won a third! 
world war, I can imagine no ind) 
security as great as that which) 
would then haunt our every wak;| 
ing hour. | 

Second, the emergence of twa 
great powers, each with world) 
wide interests, renders the prob+! 
lem of security insoluble in mili 


tary terms. To be thoroughly pre- 
pared, we would have to prepare 
on a scale that would not admit 
of the possibility of challenge and 
for an indefinite period. An arma- 
ment race of this magnitude would 
seal the division of the world and 
a world divided cannot be a world 
at peace. 

Third, today the United States 
has a monopoly of the atomic 
bomb, a near monopoly of heavy 
bombers, and a number of power- 
ful allies, and is also producing 
more of the materials of industry 
than the rest of the world com- 
bined. While Russia’s production 
is increasing, it is only increasing 
relative to ours and ours has in- 
creased 50 per cent in the last 
eight years. With good luck, 
Russia will produce as much steel 
in 1950 as we produced in 1913. 

The United States is the most 
powerful nation on earth, and yet 
we feel insecure. Why? Not be- 
cause we lack military greatness, 
but because we fear wat. 

A vast armament program will 
not abate this fear. On the con- 
trary, it will increase world ten- 
sions and jeopardize the possibili- 
ties of concord. 

Finally, force as an instrument 
of national policy is both danger- 
ous and obsolete. Dangerous be- 
cause it can only result in an un- 
stable equilibrium. Obsolete be- 
cause we should have learned by 
now that force can only be safely 
invoked to enforce a commonly 


shared world interest in the elimi- 
nation of violence. 

For one nation to implement its 
policy by a preponderance of force 
is to make that nation the sole 
judge of its professed national in- 
terests which is precisely the 
trouble in the world today. We 
should arm the law and not the 
litigants. 

Militant nationalism, an isola- 
tionism turned inside out, cannot 
be reconciled with the theory of 
American democracy. By creating 
an ever-present temptation to use 
an armament program to maintain 
the national income at a desired 
level, it would aggravate every 
weakness in the domestic economy. 

Armament programs and arma- 
ment economies are one-way streets, 
easy to enter, hard to leave, and 
they lead to war. 

While there is no single alterna- 
tive to military preparedness, I 
have these suggestions to offer: 
The prime objective of any sound 
strategy is to create the possibility 
of the strongest and _ broadest 
coalition should conflict ensue. 
Since April 12, 1945, our foreign 
policy has been expressing the con- 
tradictions, not the enduring 
values, of American democracy. As 
a consequence, we have been los- 
ing friends in nearly every quarter 
and acquiring some curious allies. 

Within the context of this fear- 
inspired, negative, basically anti- 
Soviet policy, we will not find 
security. Only by adhering to a 


policy which encourages social 


change and satisfies the thirst for 
social justice can we rally world 
opinion to the cause of peace. 

Only by integrating our econ- 
omy with the world’s desperate 
need for economic reconstruction 
and its aspirations for peace, can 
we overcome the stresses and 
strains within the domestic econ- 
omy which so largely account for 
the contradictions in our foreign 
policy. 

This integration cannot be 
achieved within the framework of 
an obsolete market economy, for 
American economic supremacy 
occurs at a time when many 
peoples are struggling to free 
themselves from economic domina- 
tion. 

What we need is a new impera- 
tive for production, namely, the 
satisfaction of human needs rather 
than the accumulation of gold re- 
serves at Fort Knox. Security in 
the last analysis can only be 
achieved by satisfying these needs 
and these needs can only be satis- 
fied through an integrated world 
economy. 

Today, the world is tragically 
deadlocked in a struggle for peace, 
not through any default in the 
sentiment for peace, which is uni- 
versal, but precisely because of this 
deep-seated fear of war. 

Paradoxically, it is the quest for 
security, which can so easily be- 
come a struggle for power, that 
has created the present world- 
wide insecurity. To break this 
deadlock, we must harness the sen- 


timent of peace to a new objectives 
—not military security, but the 
satisfaction of world needs. i} 

A TVA on the Jordan will pur, 
chase more security than ten times} 
its cost spent on armaments. 

An international oil authority) 
would do more to preserve th 
peace than a dozen acrimonious} 
airings of ideological difeessdt 
at Lake Success. 


sity of demonct 
seek this agreement is here, in thal 
United States, and now, by shap | 
ing a foreign policy geared to the 
satisfaction of world needs, oud} 
own included, by seeking an imme} 
diate agreement on the control ofj 
atomic power and by bringing out 
colossal industrial machine undeg} 
the rigid discipline and control of| 
the peoples’ interests. For example} 
I consider inflation a major threat} 
to American security. In short} 
our necessity as the world’s great}| 
est industrial power is the world’s 
best hope for peace, and tha 
world’s dark necessity is our great! 
opportunity. | 

The American people by a com} 
bination of circumstances have 
been invested with the power, not 
exclusive, but perhaps decisive, ta 
determine which road the world 
will follow — to war or peace; 
Whether this hope is realized de} 
pends on whether we can develop 
the leadership and create the new 
economic institutions upon whi 1 
the structure of peace must rest; 


Tt depends, in other words, on 
whether we have the wisdom to 
match our power. (Applause.) 


Moderator Ward: 

Thank you, Carey McWilliams. 
Now let us hear from our Portia, 
‘Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, who 
spent her earlier years in Russia 
and has traveled extensively in 
Europe and in Latin America. She 
is research director of the Foreign 
Policy Association of New York 
City, and this summer is giving a 
course in American Foreign Policy 
at Mills -College. Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean. (Applause.) 


Mrs. Dean: 

Carey McWilliams has just ably 
told you that security cannot be 
achieved by military preparedness. 
With this, I am entirely in agree- 
ment. But no one who has seen 
the ease with which a nation equip- 
ped with modern weapons, like 
Germany or Japan, conquered and 
devastated nations lacking such 
Weapons, can possibly maintain 
that the United States can com- 
pletely dispense with armaments. 

Even when we have reached the 
Stage in world affairs where it will 
become possible to establish a 
world government, that govern- 
ment will have to have armaments 
at its disposal. In our local com- 
munity and in our Nation, we rec- 
ognize the need to have force in 
reserve for use as a last resort. 
We do not assume that all of us 
are burglars or murderers, but we 
make the reasonable assumption 


that some of us might be tempted 
to commit burglary or murder, 
and to deal with such an eventu- 
ality we maintain a police force. 


Now the Charter of the United 
Nations provides for the creation 
of what would, in effect, be an in- 
ternational police force. In the 
three years since the creation of 
the UN here in San Francisco, no 
decision has been reached as to 
just how UN military preparedness 
is to be formulated. This means 
that the UN today has no military 
power for use in an emergency, as 
was made all too clear when the 
UN found itself unable to take mil- 
itary action in Palestine. 

We are thus, today, in a sort of 
“no man’s land” between the estab- 
lishment of the international police 
force provided for in the UN Char- 
ter and the existence of wholly 
nationally armed forces, under old 
models familiar through our his- 


tory. 
What should the United States 
do? Should we seek security 


against possible aggression in a 
national unilateral program of mil- 
itary preparedness, or is there some 
alternative course? 

To my mind we need a three- 
fold program. First, in this tran- 
sition period, the United States 
must maintain an armed force of 
its own. On this point I’m sure 
I shall find myself in agreement 
with Admiral Turner. But in 
planning our present military pro- 
gram, it is essential to decide right 
now whether we intend to defend 


ourselves against all comers, single- 
handed, or whether we are to begin 
right now to coordinate our armed 
forces and armaments with those 
of other nations, for on this deci- 
sion will depend the all-important 
question of the character of our 
military preparedness. 

If we are to plan on defending 
ourselves singlehanded, then it can 
be cogently argued that we should 
be well equipped in all branches 
of warfare. 


If, however, we intend to share 
with other countries the defense 
of the international community 
against an aggressor, then it might 
well be that we should start right 
now with a division of labor in 
military affairs. 

Perhaps we could concentrate on 
the development here of what Pres- 
ident Roosevelt called the “arsenal 
of democracy” and produce arma- 
ments for the use of the land forces 
of nations in Europe which have 
manpower but lack our industrial 
resources. 

We might expand our Naval 
forces as well as our forces in the 
air, which played such a significant 
role in World War II. 

In other words, we must stop 
and think through just how we in- 
tend to achieve our foreign policy 
objectives and to defend ourselves 
in case of need. Then, having 
reached this decision, we must take 
a second step in the program I 
would propose. That is that we 
‘should do everything in our power 


framework of the United Natio 

We have asserted over and ove 
again that the United Nations 1 } 
the foundation stone of our fori) 
eign policy. Let us live up tq! 
these professions of faith. 

If we do this, we shall escaps) 
the danger otherwise ever presen 
that other nations will regard oui} 
program of military preparedness} 
whatever it may be, with fear and} 
suspicion—no matter how pure o 1 


to us. 

Now, how would such an a 
rangement work out in Berlin tal 
day, if war should break out 


be the case? 


Suppose we had established | 
close military link with the Unite¢ 
Nations. We would still have td) 
supply the bulk of the armament 
and air force as we did in Worlfl 
War II, and that is why I thi 
we have to have armaments. B ! 
our position in the eyes of thi 
world would be stronger than it 
today, for then we would be naij 
merely one great power pit ul 
against another great power, 
acknowledged defender of th 
world community. 

But neither national militany 
preparedness nor military prepad| 
edness of the UN can afford secu 
rity to any nation, unless we ar 
develop a broad-gauge collectt H 
program for the alleviation of th 
economic, social, and political ma 
adjustments that drive peoples 


| 
| 
| 


war. On this point, I heartily 
agree with Carey McWilliams. 

It is unrealistic to expect that 
millions of people in the relatively 
backward areas of the world will 
indefinitely acquiesce in their pres- 
ent standard of living. They will 
seek to improve their lot—by peace- 
ful means, if possible; through 
civil war and revolution, creating a 
threat of general war, if reforms 
are not made in time. 

In our local communities, we re- 
ly on economic improvements and 
on measures of social welfare, edu- 
cation, housing, health, nutrition, 
to prevent crime, using our police 
force only as a last resort. 

In the international community, 
too, we must take measures of time- 
ly prevention and improvement. 
Then military power can be kept 
in reserve for those occasions which 
must be expected in any society 
when aggressive impulses must be 
‘festrained. (Applause.) 


‘Moderator Ward: 

_ Thank you, Miss Dean. Now, 
‘we'll hear from Admiral Richmond 
Kelly Turner, U.S.N. Retired, of 
true fighting stock, Pll wager, for 
his mother’s name was Kelly. In 
World War Il, he directed our 
Pacific amphibious naval forces, 
‘and he was U.S. naval represen- 
‘tative on the United Nations mili- 
‘tary staff committee at London and 
at New York City. I present Ad- 
imiral Richmond Kelly Turner. 


‘(Applause.) 


Admiral Turner: 

If you will recall it, Mr. Mc- 
Williams believes that security 
could better be obtained chiefly 
through the peaceful advancement 
of ideas rather than through mili- 
tary preparedness. On the other 
hand, Mrs. Dean rather puts her 
trust in the United Nations armed 
force, strengthened by an interna- 
tional development program in the 
social, economic, and __ political 
fields. 

For my part, I believe that mil- 
itary preparedness that is practi- 
cable during peace may not always 
be able to provide complete na- 
tional security for the United 
States, but I believe that military 
unpreparedness will be certain to 
give a high degree of insecurity for 
the future of our country. 

At present, the United States 
does not possess a military power 
that could be fully effective for 
solving all immediate practical 
problems in the foreign field, and 
it does not seem sensible to me to 
continue in the position of prob- 
ably having to shoot a bear when 
armed only with a squirrel gun. 

It may be helpful to consider the 
relationship of military prepared- 
ness to national security under 
three headings. I suggest that 
these might be: 

1. The military strength re- 
quired to maintain domestic tran- 
quillity. Since the foundation of 
the Republic, we have had this 
strength, though it did not prevent 
one civil war. 


2. The strength to insure the 
defense of our national territory 
including as a corollary the de- 
fense of the whole of the western 
hemisphere. For many years, the 
United States has seemed to have 
had this strength. This has been 
true only because national jealous- 
ies in Europe have not permitted 
a combination against us. But 
would anyone feel secure in our 
present strength were all of Europe 
and all of Asia under the central 
control of a single, hostile, and 
arbitrary despotism? 

3. The degree of strength re- 
quired for protecting the national 
interests and obligations that lie 
beyond our borders. This military 
power we do not have. Further- 
more, controversy exists among 
Americans as to the program that 
ought to be adopted for ee 
in this field. 

What, in general terms, are the 
outside national interests and ob- 
ligations that may need our mili- 
tary defense? 

Well, first of all one funda- 
mental of American policy has been 
the peaceful promotion of foreign 
trade. We consider this necessary 
for our own welfare and as con- 
ducive to the improvement of 
economic conditions throughout 
the world. 

Another policy is the support of 
the advancement of human rights, 
freedoms, and social conditions 
everywhere. 

A third cardinal point is non- 
intervention in the domestic affairs 


10 


of other peoples, and non-aggres 
sion against their territories 
governments. 


A fourth great feature of Amej 
ican policy is the settlement of di) 
putes by peaceful means, and t 
conduct of international affairs ij 
accordance with the common rul(j 
of honesty and decency. 

All of these principles are cof 
sistent with the ideals of Americal 
democracy. Most other civilize 
nations adhere to similar ideaj 
and so deserve our friendship an} 
support. But plainly today tH 
independence and the  goverd| 
mental integrity of many of the 
nations are threatened by the com 
munist autocracy of Russia. 

I hold that we should continu 
to support these great policies any 
these friendly nations. Our sufj 
port should be extended throug! 
peaceful means as far as possiblll 
but through warlike means, if nef 
essary. || 

The United States, in joining thi 
United Nations, accepted the nil 
tional tasks of promoting wor 
collective general welfare and pr¢ 
venting armed aggression, firs! 
through conciliation, second 
through sanction, and thirq 
through collective military actia 


But we always retain our inheret 
right to defend ourselves again} 
attack. 

Up to now, it has been impo 
sible to establish any United N: 
tions armed force. From my ov 
personal participation in the nj 


gotiations within the United Na- 
tions military staff committee, I 
have reached the firm conclusion 
that for a long time to come it will 
remain impossible to set up a 
world-wide armed force. The dif- 
ficulties are many, in addition to 
the lively use of the veto by the 
Soviet Union. 


I agree that the United States 


can do no better than to base its 
foreign policies on the high pur- 
poses and principles set forth in 


the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. But it is an axiom that the 


success of the Nation’s foreign pol- 
_icies have a close dependence on 
both the immediate and the poten- 


; 


; 


| 


‘should maintain 
strong enough to make any aggres- 


“we require. 
establishment of all three services, 
land this should become the front 
line of a much larger national 
‘organization of the labor, indus- 


tial military power available for 


backing up these policies. 
During peace, it would be folly 


to try to maintain forces as strong 
-as those we had during the late 


war, but I believe we can and 
armed forces 


sor take serious thought before 
breaking the peace. 

Neither the Army, nor the Navy, 
nor the Air Force alone can give 
us the kind of military power that 
We need a balanced 


trial, and scientific elements of a 
loyal and united nation. 
The immediate future is om1- 


ynous of war. It may well be that 
/we will continue under this threat 


for some years. Our best prospect, 
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I believe, would be to rearm 
strongly and to organize the coun- 
try in accordance with a long-range 
program, and then to pledge our 
armed support to regional associa- 
tions in western Europe and the 
western hemisphere. 

I believe America should be will- 
ing during peace to make sacrifices 
of money and of part of the time 
of its young men and its young 
women in order to promote secu- 
rity for itself and for the world. 
How much more sensible this 
would be than for us to risk the 
much greater sacrifice of our great 
treasure of young lives and of cap- 
ital that would be required for 
fighting a third world war. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Moderator Ward: 

Thank you, Admiral Turner. 
Now if you and Mrs. Dean and 
Mr. Carey McWilliams will join 
me around this microphone, here 
is your chance to ask each other 
questions I am sure have just come 
to your mind during these three 
talks. Then you'll hear the ques- 
tions I know are sizzling in the 
minds of this great audience on 
the floor of our Oakland Audito- 
rium. 

Who has the first question? The 
first speaker was Carey McWil- 
liams. Would you like to ask the 
first question, Mr. McWilliams? 

Mr. McWilliams: I have a ques- 
tion. It occurs to me that— 


Mr. Ward: Who are you going 
to ask the question of? 


Mr. McWilliams: Admiral 
Turner. It occurs to me that only 
an Admiral of the United States 
Navy and one with the renowned 
fighting qualities of Admiral 
Turner would ever have the cour- 
age to refer to the atomic bomb 
before an audience of this kind 
as a squirrel gun. (Applause.) 
Incidentally, Admiral Turner, I 
hope that bear of yours was not 
the bear referred to in Rudyard 
Kipling’s poem. Now what I’m 
curious about is this: if the atomic 
bomb is a squirrel gun, how would 
you characterize the military 
forces, for example, of Great 
Britain and its Dominions? Would 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


STUART WARD — An author and com- 
mentator, Mr. Ward is executive head of 
the Commonwealth Club of California. 


RICHMOND KELLY TURNER — Admiral 
Turner, chief of the War Plans Division, 
was commander of all Amphibious Forces 
in the Pacific for the duration of the 
war. Born in Portland, Oregon, in 1885, 
he graduated from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, the Naval Ordnance School, 
and the Naval Aviation School. 

Commissioned an ensign in 1910, he 
advanced through the ranks to the posi- 
tion of admiral in 1945. He was com- 
mander of the Aircraft Squadron of the 
Asiatic Fleet in 1928-29. From 1929 
through 1931, he was chief of the plan- 
ning division of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics of the U.S. Nayy. He was 
naval aviation adviser to the American 
delegation to the General Disarmament 
Conference at Geneya in 1932. Admiral 
Turner was retited from actiye service 
in 1947. 


CAREY McWILLIAMS — An author and 
former yice chairman of Progressive Citi- 


zens of America, Mr. McWilliams was 
born in 1905 in Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado. Granted his LL.B. degree at 


the University of Southern California in 
1927, he was admitted to the California 
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you say that is the equivalent, sa} 
of a water pistol or a squirt gunj 


Mr. Ward: All right, salah 4 
Turner. 


Admiral Turner: That sounds ti 
me like an argument, rather thailj 
a question. Regarding the ato i 
bomb, does Mr. McWilliams fava}] 
using the atomic bomb against, fall 
example, our Soviet friends, il] 
they don’t let us keep on goin 
in Berlin? 

Mr. McWilliams: My feelin 
about the bomb is that it lies | 
the very root of the failure ti 
secure a real settlement at t i 


This is the gred 


present time. 


bar the same year. After several years 
as an attorney, Mr. McWilliams became. }| 
commissioner of immigration and hous- |} 
ing for California in 1939. He held this |} 
position until 1943. | 
In 1941, Mr. McWilliams was awarded || 
a Guggenheim Fellowship to make a || 
study of conditions in Puerto Rico. Later || 
he made a report on the Japanese relo- || 
cation problem for the Institute of Pacific |} 
Relations. He has always been keenly \| 
interested in the problems of the racial |} 
minorities, the labor groups, and the | 
| 

| 

| 


farmers. He has written a number of 
books on these subjects and has also 
been contributor to national magazines. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN—Author, lecturer, 
and research director of the Foreign |jj 
Policy Association, Mrs. Dean is author | 
of the recent book Russia: 
Promise? 

Mrs. Dean was born in Petrograd, Rus- |} 
sia. She came to the United States at |] 
the age of 16 and became a naturalized ||| 
citizen nine years later. She has an 
A.B. degree from Radcliffe College, an | 
A.M. and a Ph.D. from Yale, and LL.D. || 
degrees from Wilson College and the | 


Menace or 


University of Rochester. Associated with || 
the Foreign Policy Association since 1931, || 
she has been editor and research director | 
since 1938. Mrs. Dean is the author of || 
several books and many magazine articles. 


fear that is haunting the world. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: All right. Now, Mrs. 
Dean. : 

Mrs. Dean: I am the one who 
is about to be crushed between the 
upper and the nether millstone. 
But I'd like to ask Mr. McWil- 
liams a question. I agree with 
you entirely about the need for 
social and economic reconstruction, 
but is there not a problem of 
security at stake while the recon- 
struction is going on? Suppose 
we were today not Americans, who 
I think are relatively safe in spite 
of all our fear complexes, but 
Frenchmen or Italians or even 
Britishers, trying to go on with 
the task of economic recovery. 
Would they feel a little better if 
they knew that armed force of the 
United States, and, as I hope, 
geared into the framework of the 
UN, would be available to them 
in case the ERP were interrupted 


by military action? (Applause.) 


Mr. Ward: Now, Carey Mc- 
Williams. 
Mr. McWilliams: Why, I am 


sure that there is something to 
_ that point of view, but we look 
at the world looking out of the 
United States. I think we have 
to see it looking from outside 
the United States looking in. 
From that point of view, we have 
the power at the present time to 
enforce the peace. I would like 
to ask Mrs. Dean whether or not, 
in her opinion, she believes that 
a mere preponderance of force in 
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and of itself and under all circum- 
stances will deter an aggressor. 

Mrs. Dean: I don’t think mere 
pteponderance of force wins wars 
necessarily before they have been 
fought, but I think that it may 
in the present unfortunate state 
of affairs deter a potential aggres- 
sor from starting one. 

Mr. Ward: Now, Admiral 
Turner. Have you a question? 

Admiral Turner: Pll make mine 
a question. Mr. McWilliams, you 
said that we have the power to 
enforce peace. Then do you con- 
sider that our preparedness—the 
degree we have now—is correct 
and adequate for future eventu- 
alities ? 

Mr. McWilliams: I would say 
that at the present time, on look- 
ing at the world as we see it at 
this moment, we have the pre- 
ponderance of power. ‘I believe 
that this power cannot be measured 
in terms of number of divisions 
mobilized, or anything of the sort. 
I think that the experience of the 
last war shows that the war was 
won by the big factories of the 
United States and not by big bat- 
talions. (Applause.) 

Admiral Turner: I am afraid I 
can’t agree that there is any push- 
button war. (Applause.) Machines 
don’t fight wars. Men fight them. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Admiral 
Turner. Now, Carey McWilliams, 
have you got another question for 
us? 

Mr. McWilliams: I have a com- 


ment and a question. I wholly 
agree with Admiral Turner about 
what he said about push-button 
wars. I don’t believe in push- 
button wars. But I would like to 
ask him a question about his 
enumeration of the fundamentals 
of American foreign policy when 
he first emphasized the importance 
of trade. 

Admiral Turner, I think trade 
is important, but don’t you think 
that world development and a 
proper utilization of world re- 
sources is the first requirement? 
Do we want trade upon the basis 
that Britain and Holland and 
France enjoyed trade, for example, 
in the last century, or do we want 
a new kind of international trade? 

Admiral Turner: Trade includes 
all of that. But we’re not talking 
about trade of the last century. I 
think that our trade policies have 
been good and liberal throughout 
our history and our trade policies 
are at present liberal. Trade means 
the exchange of facilities, an ex- 
change of ideas and exchange of 
the things that everybody in the 
world likes. Trade is one of the 
bases, in my opinion, of peace. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Admiral 
Turner. I’m sure we all wish this 
little period could continue, but 
while we get ready for our ques- 
tions from the floor, I’m sure that 
you, our listeners, will be inter- 
ested in the following message. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to America’s Town Meeting of the 
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Air, originating in Oakland, Cali-] 
fornia, where we are the guests) 
of our regular KGO sponsors, the: 
Sealy Mattress Company, the man-) 
agement and staff of radio station) 
KGO, and the Oakland Junior: 
Chamber of Commerce. | 
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We are discussing the question,, 
“Does Military Preparedness Mean) 
Security?” You have just heard) 
from Admiral Richmond Kelly) 
Turner, Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, | 
and Carey McWilliams. 


We are about to take questions| 
from the audience. In the mean- | 
time, let me remind you that for. 
your convenience we print eH | 
week a complete text including 
the questions and answers in the 
Town Meeting Bulletin, which you: 
may secure by writing to Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York, 
enclosing 10 cents to cover the 
cost of printing and mailing. 
Allow at least two weeks for 
delivery. If you would like to 
subscribe to the Bulletin for six 
months, enclose $2.35, or for a 
year, send $4.50. Or, if you would 
like a trial subscription, enclose 
$1 for eleven issues. 


Although many of your favorite 
radio programs have gone off the 
ait for the summer, remember that 
you can listen to your Town Meet- 
ing every Tuesday night through- 
out the year, and remember, too, 
if you want to organize a Town 
Meeting discussion group, you 
don’t need professional experience. 
Just write to us at Town Hall, 


_ New York 18, New York, for in- 
structions on how to do so. 

If you like or don’t like the sub- 
jects we discuss, be sure to let us 
know. We welcome your sugges- 


tions for this is your Town Meet- 
ing and we want to hear from 
you. Now for our question period, 
we return you to our moderator, 
Mr. Ward. 


QUESTIO 


Mr. Ward: Before we take ques- 
tions from this representative au- 
dience, we want you to know that 
listening in on tonight’s discussion 
are two 12-year-old boys, to whom 
the question of military prepared- 
ness and an early draft will soon 
be of vital importance. They are 
the Town Meeting kids, Mickey 
Kivatisky, the East Side boy from 
New York, and Joe McNamee from 
Las Vegas, Nevada. Both of these 

boys took part in Town Meeting 

on “What Is Americanism?” in Las 
Vegas two weeks ago, and they 
ate particularly interested in to- 
night’s topic. 

Now, let’s see what questions we 
have from this large Oakland audi- 
ence. We'll start the question 
from—where’s the first man—one 
red card there—that is for you, 
Mr. McWilliams. 

Man: Mr. McWilliams, which 
would you rather risk, war by re- 

armament, or domination by a Rus- 
sia determined to control every 
‘world state and eliminate every 


human freedom we cherish? (Ap- 
plause.) 
Mr. McWilliams: If you will 


permit me to say so, I do not be- 
lieve that that is the alternative we 


face. I think the imperative we 
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face is to use and control atomic 
energy for the purpose of peace, 
and to build a world economy that 


will support the structure of 
peace. That’s the alternative. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, very 
much. Now we have a question 


from a lady here on our right. 
The question is directed to Mrs. 
Vera Micheles Dean. What is 
your question, madam? 

Lady: Mrs. Dean, what alterna- 
tive to military force are our na- 
tional leaders concerning them- 
selves with at this time to keep 
world peace? 

Mrs. Dean: 1 think that the 
American government can feel very 
well satisfied with what it has done 
in the field of helping other na- 
tions to effect their economic re- 
construction. I think sometimes 
we ate inclined not to give our- 
selves enough credit for what we 
have done in terms of relief and in 
the European Recovery Program, 
better known as the Marshall Plan. 

I’m not in the least bit inclined 
to beat nationalist drums, but I 
think we can take justified pride in 
the fact that the United States is 
probably the only nation in history 
which has gone as far as we have 


in aiding other nations with very 
little hope of any material return. 
So that side of our program, I 
think, is being carried out well. 

I would prefer to have it also 
geared into the United Nations, 
but since that was not politically 
feasible, I think we should make 
the best of it that we can. At the 
same time, as I pointed out in my 
question to Mr. McWilliams, while 
this economic reconstruction is 
going on, we may need to use 
armaments as well to ensure the 
security of the nations we are aid- 


ing. 
Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mrs. 
Dean. Now, we have a student 


I believe in the front row, here. 

Man: Would Gandhi’s success- 
ful and _ effective non-violence 
methods be in any degree ap- 
plicable to ourselves? 

Mr. Ward: That question is 
directed to Admiral Turner. 

Admiral Turner: The answer 
is no. 

Mr. Ward: All right. Now we 
have a man right in the front row, 
here. 

Man; Ym asking Mr. McWil- 
liams a question. Mr. McWilliams, 
is our security now being threat- 
ened as some commentators and 
headline writers would like to 
have us believe? 

Mr. McWilliams: I really don’t 
think that it is. I think the peace 
of the world is being threatened 
and I think that we must work 
through the United Nations. I 
think we must reassert a new kind 
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of foreign policy and a new pointij 
of view if we are to preserve the} 
peace of the world. I see no im- | 
mediate threat to the territorial | 
integrity or the sovereignty of the} 
United States in this situation. || 
(Applause.) i) 

Mr. Ward: Now in the gallery, 
a question for Mrs. Dean again. | 

Lady: My question is directed || 
toward Mrs. Dean. What is it}} 
exactly that is slowing the prog- | 
ress towards the reorganization of || 
ap international police force? | 

Mrs. Dean: 1 hope that Admiral || 
Turner will also undertake to an-| 
swer this question since he has had | 
a great deal to do with that par- | 
ticular phase of the work of the} 
United Nations. 

My own impression is that so far 
in discussions of the Military Com- | 
mittee of the United Nations, it | 
has proved impossible, up to date, | 
to agree upon the kind of armed | 
force that would be used by aa 
United Nations. | 

Under the Charter every mem- 
ber nation must contribute some 
armaments and some _ specified 
types of armed forces. But what 
will they be? 

Will they be predominantly na- 
val and air forces which the United 
States and Britain command to such 
an extent, or will they be land 
forces which Russia, that is weak 
in naval power, would prefer to 
have contributed? 

Russia as I see it is pretty much 
disturbed by the possibility that 
the UN force might be predom- 


inantly naval and air force which 
might threaten the Russian secu- 
rity as much as Russia’s land forces 
appear to threaten ours in Europe 
and Asia. 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mrs. 
Dean. Now a question from the 
right here. 

Man: Id like to address Ad- 
miral Turner. Do you think it’s 
possible to maintain a world asmy 
made up of small armies from all 
the countries of the world to main- 
tain world peace? 

Mr. Ward: Come in, Admiral 
Turner. 

Admiral Turner: No, I do not. 
There are some very great addi- 
tional fundamental reasons that lie 
beneath the failure of the Military 
Staff Committee and the five gov- 
ernments — because the Military 
Staff Committee get their instruc- 
tions direct from their own govern- 
ments—to agree on formation of 
an international police force. It’s 
a very long question, a very great 
subject. The chief reason is fear 
and suspicion of other nations. 
For example, I don’t believe that 
anybody in the United States 
would be very anxious to have a 
section of an international police 
force stationed within the United 
States to prevent us from breaking 
the law. I’m quite sure Russia 
wouldn’t like us, the United 
States, to station a division in Mos- 
cow for that purpose. 

We're not willing to let Russia 
go into Palestine; they’re not will- 
ing to let us go in there. We're 
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not willing to let Yugoslavia go 
into Trieste. We don’t want Rus- 
sia to go into Trieste. And the 
Opposite is true. 


There is a great basis of disagree- 
ment in the foreign field and fear 
and suspicion and until that fear 
and suspicion are disposed of by 
long range conciliatory methods, 
then I’m afraid we won’t have an 
international police force. 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Admiral 
Turner. Now we have a man in 
the center seats. 

Man: My question is directed to 
Mr. McWilliams. “Wisdom to 
match our power’—we have seen 
our power develop in the war 
yeats in productive know-how. 
What can we do to aid or develop 
our diplomatic wisdom? 

Mr. McWilliams: Well, I think 
the way we should do it is by an 
infusion of interests and ideas from 
the people of the United States— 
directly from the people of the 
United States. (Applause.) I 
would say that the form that that 
fusion should take would be to 
integrate the economies of the 
world for world reconstruction. 
The basic issue in the world today 
is the conflict between two kinds 
of economies. The hope for peace 
is in the integration of those two 
economies for a great purpose. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Have we a question 
in the gallery there for Mrs. Dean? 


Man: The question is, will mili- 
tary preparedness by the U. S. sig- 


nify the weakness of the United 
Nations? 

Mrs. Dean: 1 don’t believe that 
military preparedness by the United 
States will mean that the United 
Nations is weaker for, let’s be 
perfectly honest with ourselves, 
there is no such thing as a United 
Nations; there is no entity called 
United Nations. It is a conglom- 
eration of nations each of which 
is still asserting its sovereign right 
among which is the right to have 
its own armament. 

The Charter of the United Na- 
tions is an attempt to compromise 
between this still-remaining con- 
cept of national sovereignty and 
the possibility of a really function- 
ing world government. That is 
why I feel we are in a transition 
period. In this transition period, 
the United Nations has to depend 
upon its member nations for any 
kind of military force that may be 
put at its disposal and the United 
Nations Charter so provides that 
every member must put armed 
forces at the disposal of the UN. 

Therefore, in any case, the 
United States would have to have 
armament to put into the hands of 
the United Nations. That is why 
I would prefer to see any program 
of military preparedness which I 
consider to be necessary, in any 
kind of world that we live in, to 
be placed within the framework of 
the United Nations. That would 
strengthen the UN. 

Very often we say, in this coun- 
try, “Oh, the UN is too weak. It 
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can’t do anything in Palestine o 
elsewhere.” Of course, it can’t: 
If we want it to be strong we hav 
to endow it with our strength an 
the strength of its other members, 


(Applause. ) ) 
Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mrs, 
Dean. And now, a question for} 


Admiral Turner from the gallery. 

Man: The question is addressed 
to Admiral Turner. Can you cite) 
any historical instance when mili- 
tary preparedness has ever pre- 
vented any war or provided real) 
security for any nation? (Ap-| 
plause.) 

Admiral Turner: Yes, plenty of 
them. Didn’t military prepared-| 
ness for a long time maintain the, 
peace of Rome? How many years, 
during the Victorian era, did the 
balance of power in Europe main- 
tain peace? That’s the most peace- 
ful century that I know of in 
world history. Who © prevented 
and why—who prevented Czecho- 
slovakia from maintaining its 
rights at the conference of Mu- 
nich? Britain and France. Why? 
Because they were afraid of Ger- 
many’s armament. That main- 
tained peace for a year until they 
went crazy. (Shouts.) 

Mr. Ward: All right, and now a 
gentleman’s been standing here in 
the front ranks. 

Man: Mr. McWilliams. When 
an irresistible United States meets 
an immovable Russia, what gives? 
(Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. McWilliams: Yl tell you 
what gives. They both give. (Ap- 


plause.) You resolve that conflict 
by posing the problem in a new 
way and by raising the issues 
around which both powers might 
agree and through which they 
might work to the ends of world 
peace. About this Roman Empire 
that the Admiral mentioned. What 
happened to Rome, anyway? (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Carey 
McWilliams. Now we have a 
question for Mrs. Dean again. 

Man: My question is addressed 
to Mrs. Dean. Dr. Dean, could 
you enlarge on your alternative to 
our present policy of the use of 
force toward Russia in the block- 
ade of Berlin? 

Mrs. Dean: Under the present 
circumstances, it is quite obvious 
that there is no United Nations 
force and the decision has now 
become a decision of days; perhaps 
of hours. Under the present cir- 
cumstances, it may well be that if 
Mr. McWilliams’ hopeful predic- 
tion that both will give—which I 
heartily support, if it can only 
work out — if that prediction 
doesn’t become realized, it may 
well be that we will be coming 
to a show of force in Berlin and 
the force will be obviously 
national. ‘That is, it will be the 
force primarily of the United 
States, since Britain has a rela- 
tively slender force available in 
Europe. 

It is not a matter of naval 
power in Europe, and the danger 
is that Russia will have a pre- 
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dominance under the present con- 
ditions in the one field of warfare 
where it is superior to other great 
powers, and that is in sheer man- 
power. That is why it is such a 
dangerous contingency today. 

My own feeling is that had 
United States started from the be- 
ginning in terms of preparing 
militarily in such a way as to en- 
list constantly the support and ad- 
vice of the United Nations and 
not merely of the few great powers 
now in Berlin, in the situation in 
Germany, that we would be able 
to make a much stronger propa- 
ganda case for any showdown that 
we may have to have with Russia. 

But I’ve noticed, as you have 
probably, that we're going to 
make, I think, at least, a gesture 
toward the UN, because if an 
armored convoy is sent through, it 
is being considered that UN ob- 
servers might accompany such a 
convoy to give it at least a sem- 
blance of an international action. 
So that is a small step forward. 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mrs. 
Dean. And now a question for 
Admiral Turner. 

Man: My question is for Ad- 
mital Turner. How are we to 
determine when military means are 
necessary in the furtherance of our 
aims and who is to decide? 

Admiral Turner: That is quite 
an easy thing for the United States 
to decide. We have never yet con- 
ducted an offensive war and I do 
not believe that our governmental 
system and the American people 


will permit us to undertake an 
aggressive war. So, what do we 
have to do? We have to sit there 
until we’re attacked, and then 
when we're attacked, why we fight 
back. At least we always have. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Admiral 
Turner. Now a question for Carey 
McWilliams by the young lady on 
the left. 

Lady: My question is directed to 
Mr. McWilliams. Could you sug- 
gest some criteria for selecting the 
best candidate at the coming 
national election in relation to 
securing world peace? 

Mr. McWilliams: I can suggest 
a number of criteria. First of all, 
how they view the whole question 
of the foreign policy of United 
States. Secondly, how they view 
the deadlock about the control of 
atomic power at the present time. 
Third, what they think about the 
possibilities of integrating these 
two economies, which as I say, 
is the basic issue. 

Now the possibility of integrat- 
ing these economies is much better 
today than it once was. It shocks 
no one’s imagination to imagine 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Stalin 
in conference. But you know, I 
simply can’t imagine and I don’t 
think you can imagine Calvin 
Coolidge exchanging vodka cock- 
tails with Stalin. 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Carey 
McWilliams. Now a question for 
Mrs. Dean. Away back in the 
center. 


Man: Dr. Dean, I want to mata 
this statement and ask the follow- 
ing question. Armed forces sonal 
days kill men, women, and children) 
regardless of guilt. Can you con-: 
cientiously compare such prepared-| 
ness effort to a local police force?! 

Mrs. Dean: That’s a very good 
question, but I want to point out) 
to you that we are now in the in-| 
ternational community at the same 
stage where we were in the days 
when there was no sheriff. In) 
those days, plenty of innocent. 
people were killed. We learned 
by that how to control ourselves 
through the use of a police force. 
I am hoping that through the ex- 
ample of the jungle in which we 
have lived in international society 
up to now, we shall live to use a 
police force only for the same 
kind of purposes that we use them 
today, and that is to curb cruelty 
and violence. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Dr. 
Dean. Now while our speakers 
prepare their summaries of to- 
night’s question, here is a special 
message of interest to you. 

Announcer: Since the latter part 
of March, Town Meeting has 
traveled some 15,000 miles in an 
extended tour of the nation, mak- 
ing it truly your Town Meeting. 
Presenting these programs on tout 
makes it possible for many listen- 
ers throughout the country to at- 
tend the broadcasts and take part 
in them. 

In the coming weeks, we will 
visit Eugene, Oregon; Stockton. 
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and Hollywood, California, before 
moving on to the Middle West. 
There, we will originate Town 
Meeting in Lansing and Grand 
Rapids, Michigan; Marion and 
Youngstown, Ohio; and _ other 
Midwest cities before returning to 
New York in the early fall. 

I wonder if you realize that your 
Town Meeting has the largest sta- 
tion coverage of any similar pro- 
gram on the air? Two hundred 
and fifty independent stations as- 
sociated with the American Broad- 
casting Company bring you this 
program each week. From Hawaii 
to Alaska, you can hear the Town 
Meeting, and you can help us 
select subjects and speakers, too, 
if you'll send us your opinions to 
Town Hall, New York 18, New 
York, and give us the benefit of 
your ideas. 

Now, for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is our 
moderator, Mr. Ward. 

Mr. Ward: First, may we hear 
from Admiral Richmond Kelly 
Turner. 

Admiral Turner: The interna- 
tional situation is highly explosive. 
We cannot depend, now, on the 
United Nations for preventive 
action that will be effective. The 
United States should adopt a long- 
range military program with a 
balance between forces of the land, 
sea, and air. This should be a 
part of a larger organization of 
Jabor, industry, and science. 

Our support should go to other 
nations which oppose a world 
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despotism. Our long view should 
be for reducing the causes of war 
through the machinery of the 
United Nations. 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Admiral 
Turner. Now, Mrs. Vera Mich- 
eles Dean. 

Mrs. Dean: I do not believe that 
wars are created by the mere ex- 
istence of armaments or armed 
forces. As it is said in the pre- 
amble of the United Nations 
Charter, they arise in the minds 
of men, and they arise in the 
minds of men because of social, 
economic, and other maladjust- 
ments which must be cured if we 
expect to avoid wars in the future. 

At the same time, some arma- 
ments are necessary, even in the 
best functioning world society. We 
must, therefore, work out a com- 
promise between unilateral national 
policies of armaments which cre- 
ate fear and suspicion on the part 
of other nations and no armaments 
at all. That, I believe, can best 
be done by fitting our military 
policy into the framework of the 
United Nations. (Applause.) 


Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mrs. 
Dean. And now, Carey McWil- 
liams. 


Mr. McWilliams: A world came 
to an end at Hiroshima, not with 
a whimper, but with a roar that 
will echo in marked men’s minds 
forever, and a new world now cries 
to be born. If we fail to hear this 
cry, the chances are very great in- 
deed that we shall all some day 
be siftings on siftings in oblivion. 


We will find security when and 
only when we lift this cold and 
crippling fear from the heart of 
the world. (Applause.) 

Mr. Ward: Thank you, Mr. 
Carey McWilliams, Mrs. Vera 
Micheles Dean, and Admiral Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner. Thanks again 
to our KGO sponsor, and to the 
Sealy Mattress Company and its 
dealers, the management and staff 
of Station KGO, and to the Oak- 
land Junior Chamber of Com- 
mence, headed by its president, 
Richard Ross. 


Next week, when your Town 
Meeting originates in Eugene, Ore- 
gon, the Honorable Wayne Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, will be your 
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moderator. The subject will b 
“How Can the United Natio 
Progressively Establish Inter: 
tional Law?” The speakers wil 
be: Clarence Streit, president 
Federal Union, Incorporated; Al 
lan Cranston, former war corre 
pondent, who is now chairman o 
the United World Federalists it 
Northern California; Stephen Fry, 
former BBC official, now edi 
torial representative for the Lo: 
don Press; and Judge Reva Bec 
Bosone of Salt Lake City, the firs 
woman judge of the State of Uta 
and member of the State Board 
American Association for the Uni 
ted Nations. So plan to be wit 
us next Tuesday at the sound ‘ 
the Crier’s Bell. 
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